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paqua, New York. 


HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School”’ is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 


giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


B OARDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester. 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 


Be RDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 
25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


YOUNTRY BOARDING FOR TWO WOMEN 
4 Friends, or man and wife. For terms etc., address M. H 
WEIGT, Collamer, Chester Co., Pa. a 
CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8. HaVILAND, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





(JOTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10 30 on First-days. M. F. PascHaLL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


- & R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSH O- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 
charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 
trust Address “S.,” Frignns’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 
'EA CHER WANTED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
wishes to engage a lady teacher to teach Latin, French, 
and German. F. E. Wi.uIts, Sec, Glen Cove, L L 


WANTED—A RELIABLE WOMAN AS 
nurse for small children. Address H. M. Harnep, Chap 


ANTED—A FEW BOARDERS IN A 
Friends’ family on a farm near London Grove Meeting. 
Pleasant, shady place ; house, modern conveniences ; terms mcd- 


| erate Address W. D. MauLze, London Grove, Chester Co , Pa. 





‘4NTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 


take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 


‘ and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 


preferred. Communications addressed “‘ Committee,’ care of 


. | Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention, 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 


a family of two: references exchanged. Address H., Johns- 


> Ville, Pa. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Srreet, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


MY SELEC CTION OF PA T'TERNS 


* *, 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. Or CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rvues 
RTC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN 


‘% > EAT 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. GREEN, 


LOWEL INGRAINS 88 N. SEconD STREET, PHILA. 
BAUCH's B25i Too 
Of Dealers warted in wnassigne 
territory. 


RAW BONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Moriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Original Ranof'rs of | Kalait. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Bone ate! (7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONSCO, etic ADELPHIA. PA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satiafactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ga When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
teoment in this paper.“@a 


QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestnurs: 





Audi of Friends to iio the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyptia A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAIna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; 
Maris, West Chester, la. ; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swarth- 
George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, — 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


~| WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 





2PToO Ra. Js No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: {} Portioth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full le ngth, 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll. 


Beautiful Gold Pa apers, 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & €0., 1206 MARKET STREET. 


age WM. "PEACOCK da 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 





QUEEN »C0.924 SHESzS 
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WM. H. JONES, 
The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 6s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
ar — acon 
‘a. Cheapest am variety 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
gy the Agricultural implement buil- 


my ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and ita size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of ita contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jax" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@u 


LUKENS WEBSTER, | 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of | 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cestwuts" 


LypiA A. MURPBRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(2 doors below Green.) 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


- STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Extablishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House -Furnsling Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the lary,est to be found in the 


| American market, ond the prices are guaranteed to 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 


Surplus, $355,016 

Principal and in both guaranteed by Capi 
tal and Surplus of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
interest. $7,066.00 of 

° interest and princips) 

e have been returned 

to Investors vith: 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds ara 
Savings Certificates always on band for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgege Department, $300 and up 


vard. Fall information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 0r 
Mew York Mang’r. HENRY OICKINSON, 219 Broadway 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtams. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00. 
S. E. Corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


STATEMENT FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1888, 


RESOURCES. 
Real Estate Mortgages on hand, . $ 704,753 27 
Real Estate Mortgages de sited with trustees to se- “y ‘ 
cure Debentures and mds, , ° : 2,875,134 45 
United States Government Bonds, 4s, 25,000 00 
Railroad Bonds, . 84,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks, 93,910 43 
Accrued interest and premiums on sec urities, 19 264.01 
Furniture and Fixtures, . ° , 10,580 06 
Real Estate, ° ° 13,767 06 
Bills Receivab! e, 48,548.27 
Interest remitted, but not paid to us, 5,306 12 
Sundry sang | Balances, , 14,499 84 
Cash, . 141,182.01 
$4,035,945 52 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Subscribed, wy 000,000.00. 
Paid in (cash), . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, ° 50,000 00 
Undivided P: rofits, 65,444 72 
Debentures and Bonds outstanding, 2,555, 200.00 
Time Deposits, ° é 149,293 92 
Bills Payable, 50,000 00 
Money rec'd in pay ment of Loans not yet delive red, 7,861.48 
Due Borrowers on SenegeeaS Loans, ‘ ‘ 39,579 87 
Due to Branch Offices, 118,565 53 








$4,035,945 52 


P Kh. T NHL RST, TELEPHONE No. 118. 
y ~ 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBeRt STREET. 


- PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April Ist to November. 


Opens June ist. 


James H. PRESTON. 


“TEA AND COFFEE, 


If $8.00 is sent to mel! will send 2m real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8 of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, Ill., Wis., Ind And lI 
Ms refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are sbip- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND §r., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


EsTaBLISHED 
Pa. 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SE’ WED. OF- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





[)4BLINGTON SEMINARY F FOR YOUNG | LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

| extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS ; $180 00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, PH. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINsoNn, Principal, 
Or CynTH1A G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


sg WARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D , President, 


Swarthmore, _Penaa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomASs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
_CLEMENT M. BIppLR, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Fstenps’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. ¥. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUN TAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

| from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Cepeegs Rati, Institute, N. Y. 


LPHIcH AND SCHUYLEILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. ~ CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
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STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY. 


STRIVE; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now, perchance, disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
Anu hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA.—V. 


Srartine from Genoa at noon of the 23d, Lincoln is 
reached in due time, which might be less by one- 
half were it not for the detention caused by having 
to make connections. There are many short roads 
that run off to centres of agricultural interest, and 
bring remote sections into communication with 
Omaha and the East through the great artery of 
commercial enterprise for this section—the Union 
Pacific R. R. In making these connections there are 
from one to four hours, as the case may be, lost to 
the traveler who finds little of interest in many of 
the towns that have grown up around the “ junc- 
tions.” The weather, which changed after the rains 
of the early part of the week, has continued to be 
most delightful, just cool enough to make a fan un- 
necessary, and to give invigoration to the body. 

A much larger company assembled at the resi- 
dence of Chas. P. Walter, on the morning of the 
24th, than on the previous occasion, word having 
been more fully extended to those who live at a dis- 
tance, The meeting gathered into the customary 
stillness, which brought a feeling of solemnity over 
the little company, under which the message given 
was handed forth in the earnest desire that some 


word, like a good seed, might find lodgment in soil 
prepared for its reception. At the close, an appoint- 
ment was made for a meeting on the following First- 
day, as Benjamin F. Nichols expected to be in the 
city and wanted to meet Friends. After meeting 
your correspondent went home with Friends who 
live six miles out of Lincoln, not far from Woodlawn 
Station, a branch road of the Burlington and Mis- 
souri Valley R.R.,in a well-improved agricultural 
district. Here was real farm life. A fine dairy where 
butter such as the best that comes to Philadelphia 
market is made, a hundred pounds a week, and the 
most of it finding ready sale in Lincoln at very fair 
prices. Then there were the calves and the pigs; 
what a sight it was to see the great cans of milk fed 
to them, and nowhere do we find finer pasture for 
the cattle or more abundant water of excellent qual- 
ity, the saline district about Lincoln not extending in 
that direction. In this family there are three gener- 
ations. They come from Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
have their membership still at the old home in 
Western Quarter. 

The following day these friends took me in their 
comfortable family carriage to visit another family of 
Friends who live a little farther out, but who attend 
the meeting when the weather is favorable. Here 
we found a most interesting group of children, five 
in number, all bright and intelligent and availing 
themselves of the advantages that the school system 
of Nebraska furnishes her children. It was a visit 
that will not soon be forgotten. A large barn, much 
more capacious than are usually seen among the 
farmers hereabouts, was in process of erection. The 
stone used for the foundation are huge boulders and 
fragments of rock gathered up on the farm; some 
that look as if they were a ton in weight and might 
have been brought down from the distant mountain 
in a pre-glacial age. Points of rock are seen jutting 
out in many of the fields similar to these, but too 
large to be removed by the ordinary farm imple- 
ments. 

Arrangements having been made to hold a meet- 
ing at Garrison, where several families belonging to 
Genoa Monthly Meeting reside, it was necessary for 
me to leave this pleasant neighborhood before all 
the Friends had been visited who live out in that 
direction. 

Taking the early afternoon train on Third-day, 
Garrison was reached in due time. There adisappoint- 
ment awaited us. The train upon which Benj. F, 
Nichols and wife were to come had not arrived. The 
meeting had been gathered in the little chapel be- 
longing to the Methodists, and only a short distance 
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from the station. After waiting until considerably 
past the hour, the little company settled into the 
quiet of a Friends’ meeting though many in attend- 
ance had never sat in such a meeting before. A brief 
explanation of our manner of worship was given, 
followed by a gospel message that was felt to be ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and was received with evi- 
dent feelings of unity to which satisfactory expres- 
sion was given at the close. Just then the sound of 
the whistle announced the arrival of the train, and 
in a little time our friends were with us. 

There being a great desire among the people for 
another meeting, it was agreed that we attend with 
our Methodist brethren on Fifth-day evening, which 
was the usual time for holding their evening service. 

Fourth- and Fifth-days were spent in making 
family visits. All except one family live on farms, and 
are very comfortably situated; they are mostly from 
northern New York and Canada, and are earnest, con- 
sistent Friends, uniting with their neighbors in Chris- 
tian work but maintaining the distinctive testimonies 
of the Society. 

It would be a great boon to this little settlement 
to have a meeting of their own, and when the young 
life in their midst comes into active service there 
may be a realization of their earnest desire. The 
meeting on Fifth-day evening was held according to ap- 
pointment, the attendance being somewhat larger than 
on the previous occasion. The spirit and tone of the 
services as shared by the members of the church, 
were noticeably in harmony with what we are ac- 
customed to in our own devotional gatherings. We 
could feel the presence of the great Master of assem- 
blies, and as our brother B. F. N., gave forth in clear, 
concise statement the ground of our hope and confi- 
dence as Christian believers, the truths he uttered 
were felt to be so plain and simple that all who heard 
him must have received it as a divine message. 

Sixth-day morning we bade farewell to the kind 
Friends who had so cordially welcomed us among 
them, and after a detention of nearly two hours, 
caused by an accident to the engine, were fairly on 
our way back to Lincoln, hoping to reach there in 
time to finish up the family visits to Friends in that 
vicinity. This was not accomplished, and we rested 
quietly until First-day, making, meanwhile, a few 
calls in Lincoln. 

The meeting was held according to appointment, 
at the house of Charles P. Walter, where, as was be- 
fore stated, Friends have been accustomed for the 
last year or more to gather on the 2d and 4th First- 
days of every month. It might be helpful to other 
Friends similarly situated to give some account of 
their plan of holding these meetings, when no minis- 
ter is in attendance. After gathering into worship- 
ful silence for a time which is longer or shorter, as 
the feeling seems to indicate, some one who has been 
so impressed produces and reads an essay or sermon 
previously selected from the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, or some other standard publication in 
harmony with the views of Friends or the writings 
of Friends. Thus the hour is felt to be profitably 
spent and the younger portion of the little company 


have some word of gospel truth, worthy to be treas- 
ured up, to carry home with them. 


On the present occasion Benjamin was favored to 
present the plain path of Christian duty, and as the 
gathering was composed of Friends and Friendly 
people, to press home the obligation of obedience to 
the Divine Will as made known to the individual 
conscience. Other similar and confirmatory testi- 
mony to this great truth was handed forth, and near 
the time for concluding Benjamin opened the matter 
of establishing a meeting of record in Lincoln, which 
was favorably received, several expressing great 
unity with such a measure. It resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to give attention to the 
subject and take the necessary measures to organize 
a meeting. Benjamin gave an account of the man- 
ner in which Marietta Monthly Meeting was estab- 
tablished, as being a good plan to be adopted by the 
Friends of Lincoln, who are similarly situated. 

The announcement was made that the meeting 
next First-day will be held at the residence of Dr. H. 
K. Painter, when the subject will be further consid- 
ered. 

An appointment was made for holding a circular 
meeting at Lincoln, under the direction of Prairie 
Grove Quarter, sometime in Eighth month, the date 
to be given hereafter. L. J. R. 

Seventh month, Fifth, 1888. 

LETTERS FROM JOHN COMLY TO A COUSIN. 
[A friend at Norristown, Pa.,has sent us the following letters 
of John Comly, of Byberry, Pa., not before published, as 
we understand.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
Byserry, Eighth month 6, 1818. 

Tuy very acceptable letter of 6th inst., was duly re- 
ceived, and afforded peculiar satisfaction in the ac- 
counts of your family, the parting of thy uncle and 
aunt, thy attendance of the Yearly Meetings, and 
passing thy leisure hours in reading. I much desire 
thy encouragement ; I know by experience the great 
advantage of thus endeavoring to set out right in the 
days of youth. For our Heavenly Father beholds 
his children in their desires and endeavors to walk 
in his fear, “and marks them for his own.” His eye 
is over them for good, and though they meet with 
trials, and sometimes let in discouragements, yet as 
they cleave to him, he wili sanctify all their troubles, 
and teach them patience and humility. Thou hast 
been favored to see the beauty of the Truth, and to 
feel the preciousness of a calm and quiet mind, de- 
voted to follow the leadings of the Heavenly Shep- 
herd,—may none of the seducing allurements of 
vanity and gaiety ever divert thy mind from a steady 
pursuit after those joys and unfading pleasures which 
flow from obedience to the openings of Divine light 
upon the mind. Heaven has favored thee with un- 
derstanding and the precious visitations of Divine 
Love, thou hast many favored relations, whose ex- 
ample and counsel are a blessing that calls for grati- 
tude to the Giver, thy situation is much more 
guarded, and less exposed to various kinds of tempta- 
tions than many others of thy age. Oh, what a favor! 
Go on, then, dear one, in faithfulness to what is made 
known unto thee, as consistent with the will of thy 
Heavenly Father, It rejoices the hearts of thy par- 
ents and others to behold their children and youth, 
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thus early choosing like Mary, “that good part,” 
which the blessed Jesus declared should not be 
taken from her. Trials we shall meet with. The 
cross to our own wills must be borne. It is alone the 
way to the crown. But those who begin early, and 
willingly bear the yoke of restraint,on their own 
wills, find the easiest work, and the greatest source 
of real happiness, in this world. Thy example may 
do much good to encourage others of thy relatives 
and acquaintance. Thy watchful care over thy little 
brothers and sister may be a great help to them, and 
afford thee much peace. Then be encouraged, dwell 
in love, keep a quiet, calm mind; that the blessing of 
preservation may attend thee, is the desire of thy 
assured friend, Joun CoMLy. 


Byserry, Second month 7th, 1821. 

I don’t know that [am indebted to my dear cousin 
on the account of letter writing, but,that as it may be, a 
renewed feeling of love and good will lays me under 
some obligation to spend a little time in conversing 
with her on paper. In attending to the state of my 
own mind, I have often found that whenever I be- 
come willing to retire into the closet of my own 
heart, and shut the door, I can find something to do 
there. So I believe it was formerly, when man was 
innocent, he was placed in the garden of Eden to 
dress it, and to keep it. Now, my dear cousin, if 
when innocent man had such a work to do, surely we 
have as much, and may we not say more, to do in our 
gardens. How isthe garden of thy heart dressed and 
kept? Suppose we call watchfulness and plainness 
the hedge or enclosure, dost thou my dear one keep 
the hedge up, so this language or description may 
apply to thee, “A garden enclosed is my sister, my 
spouse.” For where a good fence is kept up round a 
garden, what encouragement there is to work in it, 
to dress it, and keep it clean, and can we not always 
find something to do in such a garden? yes, and not 
in vain, for it produces fruit, and abundantly rewards 
our labor, under the blessing of the sun and rain of 
heaven. My dear cousin can read the allusion to her 
own mind, and oh! how I wish for her encourage- 
ment in industry, well knowing it is the diligent 
hand that maketh rich, not the slothful and idle. 

Now, in our attention to the state of our minds, 
and when we wish in all things to be found doing 
right and pleasing our Heavenly Father, I am sensi- 
ble the humble mind often has its provings, and 
sometimes gets into discouragement under its trials, 
that require a renewal of patience and resolution to 
hold on in striving against evil things. But it will 
not do to give out, because the work seems hard ; nor 
be discouraged, because we seem to make slow pro- 
gress, and sometimes none at all. Yet let us press 
forward, do our best, and leave the rest, since he 

“Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more.” 

So says Young, and what can any do more than the 
best their state and circumstance allow! Jesus bore 
this encouraging testimony of a poor, humble woman 
formerly, “ Let her alone, she hath done what she 
could.” Oh may my dear cousin be encouraged to 
hold on her way in well doing, be industrious in keep- 


ing clean the garden of her preciously visited mind, 
and also by example and admonition encourage 
others, and as a means of improvement, I would sug- 
gest writing me a letter once in a quarter at least, and 
fill it up with whatever comes to mind, for thus it is 
that we truly partake of the fruit of one another’s 
garden. Affectionately thy friend, 
Joun ComLy. 


Byserry, Second month 2d, 1823. 
My Dear Cousin: 

I have now nearly done copying Job Scott’s pre- 
cious writings, and expect to have a little more leisure 
to converse with my friends on paper. This laborious 
undertaking has been much the cause of my getting 
so much in debt in the letter way. But I can say in 
sincerity of love to my dear cousin, “ Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all.” Thou will recol- 
lect this quotation from the precious Scriptures, and 
how it shows us, in the parable, the long suffering 
and patient waiting of our Heavenly Father towards 
us poor creatures, when we endeavor to amend our 
ways, and strive to live near the Truth. For thus it 
is that he forgives all that return to and serve him 
with full purpose of heart. ‘Go and sin no more,” 
is his gracious language to the contrite-hearted ones. 
What an encouragement! I some years ago kept a 
daily account of the state of my mind, and every 
evening reckoned with myself accordingly, and 
though it was a very poor account, yet it was a useful 
exercise. I have often had to recommend to young 
people and others, such a daily examination, as “short 
reckonings make long friends.” It tends to excite us 
to much watchfulness over our words and actions, 
and this is the great business and duty of a Christian 
from day to day. May thou, my dear friend, be en- 
couraged to persevere in this blessed, though for a 
time laborious, way of the cross. It will assuredly 
lead thee to the enjoyment of the crown of peace. 
My——friends are yet dear to me, I should rejoice to 
see and spend a little time with them, if my Heav- 
enly Master should see meet to give me leave, or 
again send me among them. It is a precious feeling 
when we can really love one another. “A new com- 
mandment” (says the blessed Saviour) “ I give unto 
you, that ye love one another as I have loved you.” 
Now we know that he loves us, even when he rebukes 
and chastens us for our sins. It is all in love to our 
souls, and we ought also to love one another, as he com- 
manded, even them that do not love us, that we may 
be like him “who maketh his sun to shine on the 
evil, and on the good,” and “sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.” 

But now in conclusion, I wish my dear cousin to 
hold on her way, that she may see her duty, and do 
it in all things faithfully, then I am sure she will be 
blessed with that “blessing that maketh rich, and 
whereunto no sorrow is added.” 

Farewell, and remember thy friend, whose love is 
to the family, and dear grandmother, especially, 

Joun ComLy. 


On ty one judge is just, for only one knoweth the 
hearts of men; and hearts only are guilty or guilt- 
less.— Edwin Arnold. 
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THE INWARD REVELATION OF CHRIST. 
[Extracts from a sermon by Dr. Richard S. Storrs,) Con- 
gregational) Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

When it pleased God. . . . tq reveal his Son in me.— 

Gal. 1: 15, 16. 

Tue outward phenomena attending the conversion 
of Paul on his way to Damascus were so vivid and 
signal they sometimes hide from our attention that 
subsequent revelation of Christ in the apostle’s own 
soul which was the real inspiration of his fervor and 
the secret of his success in his missionary work. 
The two were coincident, but the second revelation, 
though simultaneous with the first visible and over- 
powering manifestation, was continuous, abiding,and 
progressive through life, consummated only in 
heaven. The first might have been given alone, but 
then it would have meant only a transitory, dazzling, 
rial phenomenon, productive, perhaps, of no per- 
manent results. But the second, this revelation of 
the Son of God in the heart and experience of Paul, 
was the vital element of his wonderful power and 
triumph. 

Furthermore, we do not realize that this is true 
of all the disciples of Christ—that it is this discovery 
of him in the believer’s soul which imparts incite- 
ment and unwasting yigor to the Christian life. We 
listen to an outward appeal when we study the work, 
the miracles, the teachings of our Lord; when we 
come under the influence of the speech and life of 
Christ’s friends ; when we enter the service and ob- 
serve the sacraments of the church which set forth 
the leadership and mission of Christ to the world ; 
when we trace him in history through all the 
troubled centuries ; and when we reflect upon the re- 
sults of the gospel in the vast development of liber- 
ty, education, inventive arts, commerce, and all the 
processes by which the world is fitted to be the 
arena of grace. 

We may discover Christ in any of these ways or 
in all combined as in one supernal and entrancing 
vision. There are degrees of sensibility. Some, as 
on the road to Damascus, may only hear a sound or 
notice the light, while ancther sees the very Christ. 
But all this is only an introduction to a silent, subtle, 
vital disclosure of the Lord in the personal experi- 
ence of the believer, which is to be to his unfolding 
life its impulse and its joy. 

Now, there is nothing mysterious about this. 
Have we not all felt this inward revelation of Christ ? 
—a discovery, larger, sweeter, and more and more 
luminous, of this nature and work, which enters and 
is woven like a thread of gold into the fabric of 
thought and character. The disciples doubtless had 
a conception at first of the Saviour as a general ben- 
efactor to the race and his teachings as generally 
helpful to men; but after their characters began to 
mature they came to understand the personal, indi- 
vidual, and vital relationship between him and 
them. 

Again, in the silent government of the soul’s ac- 
tivities we recognize Christ revealed in us. We all 
feel the check to the gratification of individual im- 
pulse and inclination which society, usage, and a re- 
gard to the feelings of others impose; but there is 
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the restraint of a higher and more ubiquitous law 
that regulates the soul in which Christ dwells. 
There is realized the grasp of a hand unseen on the 
helm of life, and the authoritative voice of him who 
gives the rule of higher rectitude than the world 
teaches. We recognize inward impulsions that are 
not born of us, but of a resident and daily more 
regnant power that is working through our own vo- 
litions. In labor and worship, in acts of beneficence 
and in all the service of life, we feel the silent gov- 
ernment of the indwelling Master. Now we refuse 
what once we accepted, and take up what we would 
reject but for Him who dwelleth in us. We bear sac- 
rifices patiently, consciously sustained by a power 
which we feel is not our own, and not the fruit of 
human resolution, but of a divine Helper. 

With these inward revelations and spiritual intui- 
tions we are guided in the duty. We do not find, 
nor do we need, in the New Testament minor rules, 
a rubric dealing with details. Christ gives us guid- 
ance by the inward motion of his will on our own 
will. What is now called “Christian consciousness ”’ 
as a discerning power must always be subject to the 
written word of Christ. If it transgress this it is 
vain and false. But the mind of Christ does reveal 
the truth to us, and gives us an aptitude of mind. 
Truth is verified in our vision, because it is illumi- 
nated by Him who is the light of the world. We 
have a conception and conviction of the solemn truth 
that life is a discipline and struggle for a great fu- 
ture. Christ’s mind reveals it to our mind. So the 
law of love is seen to be the law of his spiritual uni- 
verse. He formulates it for all his children. Sin is 
the transgression of that law. It was a great crisis 
that brought the Son of glory from heaven. We be- 
lieve in the final jadgment and in the future irre- 
versible destiny of men according to the character 
formed on earth. We rest in the providence and 
grace of God, because their truth is revealed to us by 
Christ who spoke in Palestine, and speaks as articu- 
late to us as if in audible tones. He who shined in 
darkness shines in us, giving us a knowledge of the 
Son of God and of his truth. 

Christ finds a home in our affectional nature. At 
first we feel that we ought to love Christ more than 
all else—parents, friends, or treasure; but it is hard 
to do this, and our obedience is apt to be mechanical 
until the inward grace and subtle sense of the in- 
dwelling Helper comes to be recognized. It is as in- 
definable a sense as the odor of the lily and rose that 
perfumes our dwelling, yet we know it to bea reality. 
We see bane changed to blessing and a spirit of 
nobleness begotten in us, so that we come naturally, 
that is, reasonably and by the tutelage of his grace, 
to love him better than all things else. This love to- 
ward Christ as he is within us testifies of the divine 
indwelling, and it is a love which he will crown and 
glorify. 

In the joyful assurance of the future we find evi- 
dence of this revelation of Christ in us. He satisfies 
and gratifies us every hour by these revelations to 
us. Men of the world wonder at us. They call our 
confidence, credulity and superstition. Nay, it is the 
dictate of our assurance of Christ in us. Were the 
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assurance founded on some. outward promise alone 
it might with some be less pronounced and assuring 
a confidence; but if God be in us, then the same 
power works in us that wrought the miracles of 
old. We are assured of his friendliness. If I ap- 
proach a father carrying a babe in my arms he will 
not meet me with anger, and if I carry Christ in my 
soul will not the Infinite Father welcome me as I 
pass through the portal of pearl? The mother in 
her pang of pain, the prisoner in the desolation and 
darkness of his dungeon, the martyr in the flame— 
all these have felt this joyful assurance of the future. 
It is the old story repeated, the bark on the stormy 
sea, yet peace within it; of disaster written on the 
thunderous clouds, yet serenity filling the soul. 

The text illumines other utterances of Paul. 
When Jesus was revealed not only to him, but in 
him, then he was ready to preach his gospel among 
the heathen, not conferring with flesh and blood. 
He who persecuted now preached the faith. The 
life he lived was the life of Christ in him: “I, yet 
not I.” Thus was fulfilled the promise, “ We will 
make our abode with him.” As the branch is in the 
vine, so is the believer vitally united to the Re- 
deemer. Here is the eternal incarnation of Christ 


in the world, a solemn and impressive truth, the 
perverted shadow of which gives majesty to some of 
the rites of Papal Rome. 


OUR SOCIAL DUTIES: 
Frienps of the Somerville:—In considering social 
duties and the way they are regarded now, the first 
thought which comes to my mind is the changed 
feeling concerning them which has crept into many 
circles in the last generation. Women have found a 
new place in the world and have assumed new duties. 
Thanks to the champions of their higher education, 
anew era has been ushered in; and those earnest 
workers, whose eloquent pleading and untiring efforts 
have brought about this change, must look with pride 
and delight on the college girl of to-day whois ina 
measure their creature. She is a creature of high re- 
solves and earnest purposes, conscientious and zeal- 
ous, whose whole being is quickened with the hope of 
accomplishing a good work in the world, or her am- 
bition stirred with the thought of gaining an inde- 
pendent livelihood. The character and purpose of a 
girl’s education being thus changed it follows that her 
social aims and duties must have changed also. For- 
merly, society was her whole field of action, and to 


shine in society her sole ambition ; to-day there is | 


hardly a department in the world’s work which wo- 
man has not entered ; her field of action has enlarged 
so that it now includes all the professions and many 
trades. 

With this changed condition of things has grown 
among the now earnest college-bred girls something 
of contempt for social life—partly, I suppose, because 
it is the nature of literary people, both men and wo- 
men, to shrink from general society and to revel in 
their books and in the companionship of a few con- 

1A paper read at the annual meeting of the Somerville Liter- 


ary Society of Swarthmore College, Fourth month 14, 1888, by 
Caroline E. Hall. 


genial friends, and partly because it is the nature of 
reformers when they start on a new course to see be- 
fore them in their ardent enthusiasm only one good. 

In speaking, then, of our social duties, I shall try 
to recall them from the contempt into which they 
have fallen, by showing that they are as real and im- 
portant as any which claim us, and that the social 
life rightly lived calls forth beautiful virtues and de- 
velops most lovely traits of character. Of course for 
the woman who has toearn her daily bread there 
are few social duties ;to succeed in her work she 





must enter into it so heartily and so completely that 
there remains neither time nor strength to go out 
among people. But there are many who, after col- 
lege life is over, are so situated that they may enter 
social life toa certain extent; this I would have them 
do, nor need they feel in doing it that opportunities 
and talents are being, wasted, nor that it is nobler to 
turn from the social life and devote time and talents 
to what is called self-improvement. 

For what, let us now inquire, are our social duties? 
Of course they vary with the varying circumstances 
of each individual, but first and always comes the 
one great duty, which left unfulfilled makes social 
life a failure, the duty of self-sacrifice. This must be 
ever the guiding principle. Forgetting self, pleasing 
and helping others, must be the constant rule. The 
very choosing of the home life may have to be done 
at some sacrifice of taste and inclination, for in that 
choice much must be abandoned which is pleasant 
and under other circumstances good—the systematic 
study of literature, or science, or music, or art, cannot 
be indulged because the social life must be lived from 
day to day, nay, from moment to moment; there can 
be no planning or appointing of time to self, the un- 
expected calls of family and friends preclude all pos- 
sibility of regular work; though they do not pre- 
vent the enjoyment and knowledge of what is passing 
in the literary, musical, or artistic world, and the po- 
litical world too, (for as I recall my ideal society wo- 


| man I remember she could talk with charming grace 


upon all the topics of the day), neither is shut out 
the possibility of passing many moments in the sub- 
stantial world of books, among the poets with their 
“ nobler lores and nobler cares.” To say that system 
atic self-culture must be abandoned for social du- 
ties may seem to some a hard saying, but I am sure 
if it is abandoned in the true spirit, the culture which 
comes in its place will be acknowledged by all to be 
a flower of rare beauty and sweeter fragrance. For 
self-culture is not an excellent thing when it is 
gained at the sacrifice of something nobler. When 
for its obtaining, duty to parents, or husband, or 
friends is forgotten, it grows ugly. 

Our society girl, then, having accepted and ful- 
filled the first duty of making home bright for pa- 
rents or husband, her next thought is to open its 
| doors and share its happiness with others. And in 





doing this she finds a wide field for her talents— 
| poetry, music, art, politics—she may summon them 
all to her aid and offer a true feast to those she in- 
vites. She must be able te brighten all who come 





within her influence, to sympathize with all, to give 
| to each what suits his need, and to encourage those 
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who falter by speaking her word for the right. To 
do this perfectly she must never let go the real things 
of life, but live in sincerity, simplicity, and self-for- 
getfulness ; being, notseeming—her watch word, others, 
—her care and self-sacrifice, her habit. 

There are many, I think, to whom the term society 
woman suggests one ruled by petty, even vulgar am- 
bitions—whose chief desires are to outshine her 
neighbors, to win the smile of some one just beyond 
her in the social scale, to be flattered and admired. 
These women who live for self are too common, 
those whom I have described as living for others are 
by no means so rare in society as some would have 
us think, and as the ranks of society are filled more 
and more from our colleges let us trust the number 
of the good will grow. You all know examples 
of these women; generous, warm-hearted, and wo- 
manly, who know how to be bright and sunny when 
cheerfulness is hard, women whose contact with all 
kinds of character gives them a gracious ease, a 
ready sympathy, a fine tact not often found elsewhere, 
women who have the courage to defend what they 
believe right and good, where it has few or no de- 
fenders, and to do it so gracefully that its cause is won. 


In thinking of the fundamental differences in 
these two types of women there appear two differ- 
ences especially important ; one we have already no- 
ticed in speaking of the duty of self-sacrifice, our best 
type is always generous; her other distinguishing 
mark is that she is always real. This brings us to 
our second great duty in society—to be true to our- 
selves. The woman we ad mire never apes another 
nor assumes to be what she is not nor to know what 
she does not. Shesuffers neither sham nor affecta- 
tion. Perfect simplicity in manner and living mark 
the well-bred woman. We have then discovered the 
two great duties of social life—to be generous and to 
be genuine. 

It seems to me that next to these in importance 
comes the duty of taking a stand against vulgar dis- 
play. Let the hospitality which you offer be solid 
and in accordance with your means. It is pitiful to 
see a pinching in necessities that a certain entertain- 
ment may be given witb the adjuncts which the 
style of the day dictates. The root of all evils of 
this kind is that weakness of our nature which leads 
us to consider what other people will say or think of 
us. These considerations nowhere lead to a more 
disastrous end than in society. Witness as another 
result the heartburnings and jealousies which come 
from real or imagined slights. Let us then consider 
only what is good and true and real and not give 
entrance to the thoughts of how the world will re- 
gard our action. It is vanity which prompts the 
question, and to try to answer it means the death of 
all serenity and peace of mind. 

It is only necessary to remind you of the social 
duty so much spoken of, so hard to follow—of ab- 
staining from all gossipand detraction, better“ silence, 
long, barren silence,” than that. Good society de- 
mands that its conversation be pure and peaceable. 

These, then, are the duties we must observe, no 
matter where our lot may fall, whether among the 
great or with the humble ; whether our social pleas- 


ures are those of city or country, taking people as we 
find them and opening our doors to them and offer- 
ing what we have to give to all within our circle, 
never raising the question of congeniality or of what 
they will give us in return, and these social rules fol- 
lowed out must surely make the world better, and 
make a society worthy of respect, one whose best 
pleasures consist not in the great ball and extrava- 
gant dinner, but in pleasant intercourse between man 
and man, in genial exchange of hospitality, and in 
such social gatherings as will make better men and 
women of those who enjoy them. And the woman 
who by giving herself to others has made a social 
success in the best and truest sense, may feel that 
she has improved her talents as truly as if by long 
years of study she would astonish the world with her 
learning. For it isour aim which makes life mean 
or great. The recluse can delight in meditation and 
the scholar in poring over the thoughts of the past, 
but the man or woman who realizes in this life the 
result of the meditation and lives the thoughts which 
animate the book, is a more perfect being. We may 
be in the world and yet no more of it than is the re- 
cluse. We may mingle with our fellow beings and 
yet dra-y our inspiration as certainly from the source 
of all good. Among all the perils and temptations of 
life in the world we may still have “a secret channel 
of communication with the Most High” which will 
keep our lives pure and strong and fresh ; and the 
steadfast, loyal heart, the generous giving, the brave 
word spoken for the right, and best and brightest of 
all, the life given for others, is found as often in soci- 
ety as in the world of workers—while joined with 
the virtues are the more delicate and gentle ones 
which the hard knocks one receives in the struggle 
for a livelihood often destroys. Let none then despise 
their office if there fall to them no greater nor loftier 
work than that of living a true life in society, and of 
carrying abroad from a true home the sweet influ- 
ence which lifts the world as surely and steadily as 
the more ambitious efforts of professional or literary 
life. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1888. 


Toric: WILLING SERVICE. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’”’—2 Cor. 9: 7. 
ReaD Exodus 35: 20-29. 
Tue tent or tabernacle of the leader of a host in East- 
ern countries was always placed in the centre of the 
camp. It was a special object of interest, and the 
armies marched and counter-marched around it- 
This must be borne in mind as we consider the lesson 
before us. In the lesson which precedes it, Moses re- 
ceives the promise that the Divine Presence wiil go 
with them. That the people may realize this, the di- 
rections are given for the gathering up of material for 
the construction of a tent for this invisible Presence, 
Jehovah—the God of their fathers, in which shall be 
placed the sacred treasures of the camp, and over 
which the cloudy pillar, the flame of fire, symbol of 
his glory and greatness, shall abide. As in the con- 
struction of the tent for the captain of the host, the 
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best of all that the camp affords, or the nation can 
procure, is willingly offered, and where he is honored 
and revered, each vies with the other in the value of 
his offering, so, in this tabernacle for Jehovah, the 
free-will offerings of the people came in abundance, 
as the enumeration shows. Gold, silver, precious 
stones, tapestries of rare and of great value; also 
woods that were precious, everything, in short, that 
would be necessary, or would add to the beauty of the 
structure. 

Every one whom his spirit made willing. It was the 
willingness of the offering that made it acceptable. 
What we give willingly for any good object increases 
our interest in the object or cause. 

And all the women that were wise hearted. Herea 
qualification is acknowledged. Not all the women of 
the nation were willing to spin and weave, to labor 
over the frames, to spend themselves in designing and 
executing the elegant tapestries, so tedious and costly 
Doubtless there were women then, as now, who 
thought more of their own personal adorning than of 
giving into the treasury of the Lord. In all the ages 
since the Christian church has existed, as well as in 
the more ancient times, there have been wise-hearted 
women, and these have been recognized as a promi- 
nent and powerful factor in the work and service of 
the church. 

And the rulers brought. All were interested in this 
work. The offerings came from every class of the 
people. The precious stones, the spicery, and the oils 
were articles of great commercial value, and only 
those who were among the governing classes could 
make such gifts. In the spiritual Tabernacle there is 
a place for all. The gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit are bestowed without respect of person, and 
each, however small, has its place in the Holy Taber- 
nacle, the Spiritual building. 


We all know well the double value of prompt and 
willing service, over that which is hesitating, even if 
the amount be just the same. Very often we have 
been obliged to ask a favor of a friend, and we did not 
fear refusal, but we feared hesitation. How our hearts 
have bounded when the answer has come, “ Certainly 
I shall doit gladly.” When assistance is volunteered, 
it often seems as if great loads become light through 
sympathy. 

Recently, looking from the window in early morn- 
ing, two masons were perceived laying a sidewalk. 
They had a very large flagstone to put to its place, 
and it seemed to be beyond their strength. Suddenly 
one looked up and called, “ Say, John, wont you give 
us a lift?” “To be sure,” came the reply, and a 
young fellow came running to them, with as much 
alacrity and as cheerful a face as if bidden to a feast, 
He helped place the heavy stone, had a few merry 
words the while, and was soon running down the 
street, to make up his losttime. He did not stop very 
long, the exertion did not seem to tire him ; but how 
many men would have come so cheerfully and have 
gone so merrily. The observers felt that a great les- 
son had been given. 

A late valued Friend was accustomed to say, when 
giving his annual contribution to a little benevolent 


society in New York City, “If you need more, come 
again.” The encouragement derived from those words 
can scarcely be estimated. The society felt that not 
only had money been given, but sympathy as well. 
We see in the reading that everyone whose heart 
was willing, brought what he had; some one thing, 
some another, some gold, some precious stones, some 
the work of their hands. As was the duty then, so is 
it now, to give what we have. The poor man is not 
directed to give gold, the sick man is not to give bod- 
ily service, but each individual has something to 
hand out for the world’s benefit, and he must not hold 
it back. The willing service to those around him is 
what God asks of each one, and we all know the 
words, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN EXHORTATION. 


“ Wasa you, make you clean, put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes, cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well.” 

“ Come and let us reason together,” saith the Lord: 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

These gracious promises of Him whose arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save, have been presented to 
my mind at different times, with the impression given 
to write down the same, for the help and encourage- 
ment of those who may have strayed from the path 
of rectitude, and have not obtained the peace the 
soul at times craves. Wash ye, make ye clean, not 
with elementary water, which only cleanses the out- 
side ; but under the baptizing influence of the spirit 
of God within, by which the work of regeneration is 
carried on, and all old things are done away, and all 
things become new. A new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, and the peace of God 
that passeth understanding is realized. It is written : 
All have sinned and fallen short of the glory of 
God. Many, very many, in the course of their lives, 
may discover errors and short-comings for want of 
watchfulnessand the spirit of prayer ; but the mercy 
of the Lord endureth forever. It will not fail tothem 
who are willing to return, repent, and live. “ Let 
the wicked forsake his ways and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” 

In the exercise I have felt for the welfare of my 
fellow creatures, I have been constrained to offer 
these few remarks, if happily they may find a lodg- 
ing place in the mind of any who are seeking for the 
pearl of great price, the peace which the world with 
all its disguise can never give. It isa hidden treas- 
ure within the heart, bearing the soul immortal toa 
glorious rest when passing from the fading things of 
time to unite with the redeemed who surround the 
throne of God in praises, throughout the endless 
ages of eternity. Resecca Price. 

Sixth month, 1888. 
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THE INWARD REVELATION. 


THe interesting sermon which we print elsewhere 
under the caption “The Inward Revelation of Christ” 
is one among the many evidences which continually 
appear to show that the heart of Christianity turns 
ever more and more to the sound foundation of faith. 
Dr. Storrs, the preacher, is an “ orthodox ” Congrega- 
tionalist, and one of the ablest in the religious body 
to which he belongs. Yet the substance of this dis- 
course is such as Fox or Penn might have declared, 
—and many times did declare. Looking inward, he 
says, “ we realize the grasp of a hand unseen on the 
helm of life,” “ we recognize inward impulsions that 
are not born of us.” He does not use, it is true, the 
same descriptive language that Fox or Penn might 
have employed, and he does not cite those notable 
passages of the Scripture which prove that in the 
ages past our highest exemplars, and most inspired 
writers, realized the existence of a divine power 
within them, but the thought, as he works it out and 
illustrates it, is the same as that which underlies not 
merely Quakerism but all sound Christianity,—the 
same rock to which men find themselves forced to 
repair in order that they may meet successfully the 
sharpest assaults of Doubt and Difficulty. That “ in- 
ward impulsion” which is “not born of us,” that 
“authoritative voice” within, is not confined to any 
rank or class, or nation or people; on the contrary, 
as John declared, “there was the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Dr. 
Storrs and his co-workers, confronted by the problem 
of the unconverted “ heathen,” and embarrassed by 
the speculations of their own theologians, have,had 
to turn to this as their escape from the alternative of 
theories like those of Andover. 

The reservation will be observed that this “ Chris- 
must always be “ subject to the 
written word of Christ.” If he means, here, to say 


tian consciousness ” 


broadly that the Christ power in the consciousness of 
men must be secondary to injunctions found in the 
printed volumes of Scripture, how can that be main- 
tained? For, as Barclay declares, the divine Power 
is the fountain itself, but the Scriptures are but the 
stream which flows from the fountain. 


Barclay said 
willingly be tried by the 
Scriptures, and that whatever any professed incon- 


that Quakerism would 


sistent with them might be accounted a delusion. 
Yet even this presents no difficulty. For the Scrip- 
tures are the record of that religious faith to which 
ours is the fellow and the successor. What was true 
to holy men of old, in the broadest and highest 
sense, is true for us. The communion of man with 
his Creator, then as now, was the greatest of all truths 
in religion. And as the Scriptures hand down to us 
the experiences of those who in their day most felt 
and submitted to the voice of God in their souls, so 
it is that we may appeal with confidence to them. 
Barclay knew the Scriptures well—no man better— 
and he did not shrink from their test, because he 
knew that, like every faithful witness, they declare 
the universality of God’s love, and that his light is 
spread abroad in every soul. He did not leave to 
them the proof of the existence of an Inward Light: 
this he found in the experience of man: as Dr. Storrs 
declares, “ we recognize Christ revealed in us,’’ or as 
preachers among Friends have said a multitude of 
times, “ we come to know” this power. But the 
Scriptures said the same; they confirmed experience 
now by the testimony of former experience. To 
them it cannot be unsafe to appeal as confirmation, 
unless fundamental truth could change its nature. 

Nor did Barclay submit himself and his faith to 
the test of detached passages, or of human construc- 
tion, or of fallible translation. He challenged the 
translations as they stood in his time, at more than 
one point, and he swept away much of the ensnaring 
dogmatism which burdened the Christianity of the 
seventeenth century. It was to the Scriptures in 
their entirety, and in their highest expression, that 
he was ready to submit. And sodowe. Not to any 
subtle constructions of theology, nor to any minor or 
secondary passages which seem to controvert the 
great thought. But to that thought itself, we can 
bring our faith for confirmation. For the idea of the 
Divine revelation to every one is primary. It con- 
ceded, all else follows as secondary. Whatever may 
seem doubtful or obscure must be tried as to its con- 
sistency with this. When we have conceived of God 
and his power and his attributes, the conception that 
he speaks in the soul of each of his creatures is the 
vital thought wes: which faith must } build. 


DEATHS. 
BRADSHAW.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month Ist, 1888, 
Lewis Bradshaw, aged 64 years. Interment at Abington. 
BROWN.—On the 24th of Sixth month, 1888, at Zanes- 
field, Ohio, Susanna Brown, wife of John Brown, aged 78 
years and 38 days. She was striken with paralysis Tenth 
month 9th, 1887, and since that time has been quite help- 
less, yet patiently and uncomplainingly she bore her af- 
fliction as if only awaiting the call of the Father. She 
was a consistent member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 








ENGLAND.—Suddenly, at Glen Riddle, Pa., 2d of Sev- 
enth month, 1888, Thomas H. England, in his 69th year. 
Interment at Middletown ground. 

ROBERTS.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Sixth month 18th, 
1888, Mary L. Roberts relict of B. Rush Roberts, and daugh- 
ter of the late John Needles, of Baltimore, in the 77th year 
of her age; a valuable and useful member of the Society. 

TROUPE.—Departed this life Seventh month 3d, 1888, 
at their residence, near the Relay House, on B. & O. R. R., 
Raymond Bowes, twin son of Calvin F. and Hattie Hull 
Troupe, and grandchild of William and Caroline R. Hull, 
aged 1 year and 2 days. 

THE LIBRARY. 

A Brier History or Proceepincs IN THE MEDICAL 
Socrery oF PENNSYLVANIA, to Procure the Recogn- 
ition of Women rbysicians, [etc.] Philadelphia: 
1888. 

Tus pamphlet of forty pages relates to two 
phases in the history of the movement to place wo- 
men physicians on the same professional plane as 
those of the other sex. The first of these is their ad- 
mission to membership in the medical societies, the 
second their appointment as physicians-in-charge of 
women patients at the insane hospitals. 

These movements cover about thirty years of 
time. In 1858 the Philadelphia Medical Society 
adopted a report of its Board of Censors recommend- 
ing the “ members of the regular profession to with- 
hold from the faculties and graduates of female med- 
ical colleges all countenance and support,” and fur- 
ther declaring that they could not, “ consistently 
with sound medical ethics, consult or hold profes- 
sional intercourse with their professors or alumni.” 
And the following year, this action was approved by 
the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, no one appa- 
rently dissenting. Buta year later, the Medical So- 
ciety of Montgomery County began the utterance of 
an emphatic protest against this course. The Mont- 
gomery County Society contained some liberal and 
broad-minded men, and at the meeting in May, 1860, 
nine members present, seven of them,—including Dr. 
Hiram Corson and his brother William, (the latter 
now deceased ),—voted for the adoption of a series of 
resolutions, (submitted by Dr. Hiram Corson), dis- 
senting from the views adupted by the Philadelphia 
and the State societies. They declared the belief 
that “the time has fully come when women should 
not be excluded from the medical profession, but, if 
properly educated and observant of the code of med- 
ical ethics, should receive the same treatment from 
the male members of the profession as is accorded to 
the male members thereof;” and that “ it is selfish 
and unjust to refuse women admission into our best 
colleges, and then, when by great sacrifice and per- 
severance they have graduated at a college of their 
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many medical colleges 
them our recognition of their rightful rank as mem- 
bers of our profession.” 

This declaration was the keynote to an effort 
which continued for eleven years, and ended in the 
complete triumph of the principles laid down by the 
Montgomery County Society. 
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meeting, the State Society met, (at Philadelphia, June 
1860), and Dr. Corson, a delegate, introduced the Mont- 
gomery resolutions. He was, however, excitedly re- 
buked, and one other only, Dr. Levergood, of Lancas- 
ter, had the courage to support so unpopular a move- 
ment; the resolutions were at once laid on the table. 
Dr. Corson then, to test the question whether the op- 
position was on account of sex, or was really because 
of the alleged imperfect medical training and instruc- 
tion of women professors and physicians, offered an- 
other series of resolutions, so worded as to make this 
distinction, and upon these considerable discussion 
ensued, ending however, with the adoption of a sub- 
stitute, declining fellowship with the women, “ inas- 
much as some of the professors are irregular practi- 
tioners, and all of these [female medical] colleges are 
ineligible to representation in the American Medical 
Association.” 

During the war the subject lay in abeyance. In 
1866 it came up again in the State Society, Dr. Corson 
having once more a series of resolutions, including an 
appeal for recognition from the Female Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, (signed by T. Morris Perot, and 
Joseph Jeanes, for the Corporation, and Dr. Ann Pres- 
ton and Emeline H. Cleveland, for the Faculty). Dr. 
Corson had secured a friend tosecond his resolutions, 
but the friend, after talking with other delegates, ex- 
cused himself, but Dr. Winthrop Sargent, (in 1866 a 
Philadelphian, but previously a member of the Mont- 
gomery County Society), cheerfully consented to fill 
his place. A letter from the venerable and distin- 
guished Dr. William Darlington, of Chester county, 
was read, supporting the claims of the women, and on 
the proposition to rescind the resi,ution of 1860, Dr- 
Traill Green, Dr. Washington Atl+e, and Dr. Ezra P* 
Allen, three eminent members of the Society, came 
forward gallantly to the aid of Dr. Corson. Finally, 
when the vote was taken, while there were 27 against 
rescinding, there were 23 in the affirmative,—a most 
encouraging growth. But in 1867, there being a larger 
attendance, the vote was 55 to 29. In 1868, it was 
less unfavorable,—46 to 38. In 1869, the subject did 
not come up. In 1870, the question being the same 
in substance, but on a collateral formulation, 48 votes 
were cast for recognition, and 62 against it, the result, 
as the author of this pamphlet says, giving the confi- 
dence of coming victory to the friends of women phy- 
sicians. And so it proved, for at the meeting of 1871, 
the attendance being scarcely less than a year before, 
55 voted to rescind the resolution of 1860, and only 
45 voted in the negative. So far as the action of the 
State Society could effect it, the recognition was ac- 
corded, and the efforts of the Montgomery county 
liberals had met with a complete and most gratifying 
triumph. 

The appointment of women physicians to the full 
charge of female patients in the hospitals for the in- 
sane is a movement akin to that already detailed, 
but reaching farther and deeper. The present pamph- 
let describes with a vivid and absorbing interest 


| the progress made in Pennsylvania,—embodied in the 


Immediately after its | 


Act of the Legislature of 1879 authorizing the Trustees 
of the State Hospitals to appoint women chief physi- 
cians for the female insane. It is under this law that 





Dr. Alice Bennett (a graduate of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia), was appointed in 1880 
chief physician of the women’s department of the 
great Eastern Hospital of Pennsylvania, at Norris- 
town, where she now has entire medical charge of 
over eight hundred patients. The hospital, says the 
pamphlet under notice, “in all things that pertain to 
the health, comfort, and management of the patients, 
is not surpassed by any one in the world. The fitness 
of women doctors to have charge of the medical 
management of the insane of their sex has been 
grandly illustrated in the Eastern Hospital, under 
the exclusive care of Dr. Bennett, the first woman 
who ever undertook such a duty.” “ Nowhere else 
in the civilized world are insane women under the 
exclusive care of physicians of their own sex,” and 
this exceptional instance and its success are largely 
due to the exertions of Dr. Corson, who in both the 
movements described in the pamphlet was so earnest, 
80 persistent, and so broad-minded. The reception 
tendered him, in Philadelphia, a few weeks ago, 
(Sixth month 6,) by many physicians of both sexes, 
in commemoration of his sixtieth year of professional 
labor, was a fully merited honor, though the benefi- 
cent results of the work he has performed in philan- 
thropic fields will be his highest testimonial. 
H. M. J. 


Correspondence Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM CHICAGO.—1I. 
Cuicaco, Seventh month 2, 1888. 
Durine the week of the Republican Convention, we 
were favored with the company of a number of vis- 
itors,—among them, at one time, were one of the ed- 
itors of your paper; Benj. H. Miller and wife, of 
Sandy Spring, Md.; Mercy J. Hammond, (formerly 
Griffith, of Mt. Pleasant, O.), on her way with her 
husband, Bezaleel Hammond, to their home at Wich- 
ita, Kansas. These, with two of our old and cher- 
ished friends, C. and F. Roberts, dined and spent an 
evening with us. It was a beautiful moonlight even- 
ing, and as we sat out upon the porch and steps in 
the shadow of the elm trees, with aslight lake breeze 
coming upon us occasionally, we formed a congenial 
party, talking of the various questions of the day, 
Politics, Philanthropy, Suffrage, Temperance, Society, 
etc. It was so rare a treat to us that it was with sin- 
cere regret and reluctance that we saw our little so- 
cial conference break up as the evening waned. 
Where there are large bodies of Friends, with fre- 
quent chances of meeting socially there can hardly 
be realized an appreciation of the pleasure and com- 
fort we find in these “few and far between ” oppor- 
tunities. 

The “ Weman’s Club” of this city make a point 
of giving receptions in their club parlors to notable 
women, listening to an address or talk, and asking 
questions, followed by tea and social converse. 
They gave one to Susan B. Anthony and the Baron- 
ess Grippenburg of Finland, after the Convention. S. 
B. A. was much affected by the occasion. After so 
many years of “hand to hand” conflict, of con- 
tumely, derision, and false report, and even personal 
attack, because of her firm and persistent advocacy 
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of equal place and opportunity for women with men, 
to see the cause advancing, and a large body of edu- 
cated, influential women taking hold of the subject 
and championing it bravely and successfully, gave her 
a comfort and encouragement which brought tears and 
a broken voice to a courageous woman, who had 
passed with apparent indifference through hardships 
and abuse almost inconceivable, blazing the way for 
the more delicate and refined workers who were to 
follow. Age is creeping on her, and she said she felt 
glad to be able to lay her work upon younger shoul- 
ders. She was an able, dedicated, far-seeing general, 
with a small band of soldiers, but they planted the 
banner of freedom under the “ star of empire” and 
held it there till relieved by the army of recruits that 
are coming to their aid. May we never let it trail in 
the dust! That the Father’s children are “ born free 
and equal” is a truth that was boldly proclaimed by 
the founders of our Society, and that the fathers and 
mothers were equally responsible for the condition of 
the world around them, and the advancement of the 
truth’ seemed to them a “self-evident truth ” in their 
Religious Society. Not taking part in government af- 
fairs, (being under|a monarchical government in their 
rise), the subject of civil rights for women was not 
considered. But now, being under a democratic in- 
stead of an aristocratic government, we all have indi- 
vidual responsibilities, and the ability to do well in- 
creases with responsibility. When we have to act, 
we have to think how to act. 

A young man recently asked a woman, “ What do 
you want to vote for?” She replied, “ For the same 
reason you do,—to do good, or what seems good.’’ 
This morning’s paper reports that our Governor 
Oglesby has just appointed two women on the State 
Board of Education. One of them is a daughter-in- 
law of our old friend, Alexander Young, deceased, 
well known I think to many readers of your paper, 
a bright, capable woman, who will no doubt do good, 
faithful work, Matilda B. Corse. She was lately placed 
upon our County Board, and Ellen Mitchel upon our 
City Board. An old German who was on the County 
Board presented his resignation, but when he saw M. 
B. Corse and how she took hold of the work, he with- 
drew it, beingso well pleased that his prejudices were 
overcome. 

On the 23d of Sixth month we went to visit our 
children living in Dixon, Lllinois, about ten miles 
from the little settlement and meeting of Friends of 
East Jordan. 

On First-day morning, we drove over to meet 
with them. The drive was an event in our lives. 
It was one of the “ perfect days of June” which Lo- 
well has so vividly described in his poem of “Sir 
Launfal.” The Rock river, upon which Dixon and 
Sterling are situated, is a wide, blue stream, running 
through most beautiful rolling country of fine rich 
farms. The fields of grain in various shades of green, 
the dark wheat, the light barley, and graceful corn,sep- 
arated by well trimmed hedges, lighted by the bril- 
liant sunshine and swayed by the gentle breezes, en- 
livened by the songs of robin, thrush, aud other 
musical and brilliant birds, formed an enchanting 
contrast to our noisy, smoky city streets and walls. 
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One of the interesting features of the ride was the 
large number of stock, fine horses and cows browsing 
so comfortably and peacefully, many of them with 
their baby colts and calves gamboling about them, 
with no reflections upon the past, or fears of the fu- 
ture. (Why can’t we live a little more that way ?) 

We reached the meeting-house in time to witness 
most of the exercises of the First-day school. The 
Superintendent, M. A. J., and a few others, are faith- 
fully keeping alive the Truth in that part of the vine- 
yard. The meeting and school are composed of her 
mother and several brothers, with their children, 
and one or two other families of Friends. One of 
the exercises of the school seemed very impressive to 
me. They all stood, and teachers, visitors, and chil- 
dren repeated in concert Pope’s “ Universal Prayer.” 
My mind went back to my childhood, when we had 
no First-day schools, but instead my mother took 
down the “ English Reader,” and read that prayer 
to me, and asked me to commit it to memory, which 
I did, and to this day it has been a strong influence 
in my life. It was recited with earnestness and de- 
liberateness, and with evident understanding of its 
meaning. The lines: 


“ What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away, 
For God is paid when man receives,— 
To enjoy is to obey. 
To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies! 
One chorus let all beings raise, 
All nature’s incense rise.” 
seemed full of meaning, in view of the charms and 
privileges of the day. It made me also regret that I 
had not been more careful to store the minds of our 
children with such strong, true verses while they were 
yet free from other and more worldly things, and like 
a pure sheet of paper ready to receive impressions 
and to hold them, as their memories will not in later 
years. I wish I might impress this upon young moth- 
ers whose little children are still around them. In- 
stead of reading so many stories to them, good though 
they may be,I believe it would be better to select 
good standard, even classical poems, and patiently 
teach them to understand and commit them. Even 
if they do not comprehend fully, at first, that will 
come later, and some sentiment be often brought 
vividly to remembrance with force and power in time 
of need. 

We dined at Sarah John’s in company with sev- 
eral of her children and grandchildren, and some of 
our old Richmond friends and schoolmates, N. Wil- 
son and wife and sisters, spent a pleasant afternoon 
out in porch and yard under the pine trees planted 
many years ago by father Johns when he settled in 
that “new prairie country,” emigrating from Penn- 
sylvania,—then quite a serious undertaking,—now so 
easy. 

A beautiful ride home to Dixon toward evening, 
good roads, with banks of wild roses along the road- 
side, the birds singing their vespers, the sun setting 
in beauty behind us, the moon rising before us, the 
wide rolling prairie with its greenness and beauty and 
odors around, and the sky spread out like a vast blue 


dome above us, was an inspiring sight to those who 
so love nature and see so little of it ; not least of all was 
the pleasure of reunion with our beloved children, 
from whom we had been much separated for several 
years past. It wasa full day, and we lay down to rest 
with thankful hearts for all “ His benefits.” 

Ba. ¥, 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


THE great empty college building makes the place 
seem a little lonely through the two summer vaca- 
tion months. But those who remain at their homes, 
near or on the college grounds find Swarthmore a 
very charming summer residence, scarcely surpassed 
by any among the mountains or by the sea. 

—Although the students are absent, the tennis 
courts on the front lawn are not always deserted on 
these summer evenings. 

—The list of new entries for next year is advanc- 
ing. Most expect to enter the college classes. 

—The few students not promoted are mingling 
with their summer pleasures preparation for the fall 
examinations. 

—The contributions of Swarthmore to the recent 
meeting of the College Assaciation in Philadelphia 


were a paper by Prof. W. P. Holcomb on “The Place 


of History in a College Course,” and one by the 
President upon “The True Province of the College, 
in contradistinction from the Universities on the one 
hand, and the Academies, High Schools, and other 
institutions for secondary instruction on the other.” 
The next meeting of the Association is to be held in 
Philadelphia in the autumn of next year. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue Daily News newspaper of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in its issue of Seventh month 2, under the heading, 
“A Friends’ Awakening,” says: “An unusually in- 
teresting and prolonged meeting was held yes- 
yesterday under the leadership of Benj. F. Nichols, 
of Illinois, who is chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the quarterly meeting held at Prairie 
Grove, Ia., whose privilege and duty it is to visit the 
various churches in Nebraska, and adjoining states, 
arouse and strengthen the brethren, also to arrange 
for a series of circular meetings which are to be held 
in Lincoln, Omaha, and Genoa. C. G. Littlefield was 
chosen clerk, also a committee of seven to work up 
the interest in the society by securing better accom- 
modations in the way of a public hall in which to 
hold regular meetings, etc. Louisa J. Roberts, also 
of Philadelphia, was present and spoke very earnestly, 
urging upon the society the importance of united 
efforts and laboring together for a common end and 
purpose, promising the aid and codperation of Friends 
in the East.” 


THE good we do to others 
Shall never miss its meed ; 
The love of those whose sorrows 
We lighten shall be ours, 
And o’er the path we walk in 
That love shall scatter flowers. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 





METHODISTS AND FRIENDS. 

(The following good-spirited article is from the Christian 
Advocate, New York, the.leading journal of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination. It is of interest, in several par- 
ticulars,—among others in the fact that it recognizes very 
distinctly that Quakerism is not found in those departures 
of so-called Friends who are returning to the forms and 
rituals of the churches.—Eps.] 

Spreakine of the annual assembly of “the Quakers 
in their meeting-house at Rutherford Place,” a daily 
paper says it was the smallest assembly and the most 
quiet. There were intervals of absolute silence. This 
silence “ was in wonderful contrast to the clamoring 
for the floor by the Methodist brethren at the Metro- 
politan Opera House.” 

This is true, and everything else of a visible na- 
ture exhibits the same contrast. The Methodists 
sing; the Friends do not. Some of the Methodists 
shout; the Friends do not. The Methodists baptize 
with water; the Friends do not. The Methodists 
administer the Holy Sacrament of bread and wine; 
the Friends do not. The Methodists hold services 
with the definite understanding there shall be public 
speaking; the Friends do not. The Methodists sit 
with their hats off in the house of God ; the Friends 
do not. The Methodists are governed by parliament- 
ary rules in their proceedings; the Friends are not. 
The Methodists have a thousand times as much busi- 
ness to do as the Friends. One represents the 
Church militant, the Church energetic; the other, 
the Church meditative. 

The same paper says: “ The Quakers are becom- 
ing fewer every year. No other ecclesiastical body 
makes propositions to unite with them or absorb 
them.” We have the greatest possible respect for 
tbem. Their benign influence extended over the 
community where the writer was brought up, and 
some of the most profitable meetings in a religious 
way that he ever attended were when sitting in 
silence for more than an hour—not a syllable from 
human voice falling on the ear from the beginning 
to the close. The Methodists and the Friends agree 
in attaching great importance to the Inner Light, to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Methodists are divided into two general classes— 
those who live an outward life with too little medi- 
tation and inner devotion; the other class consists of 
those who still pray in secret, commune with God, 
are willing to mingle in the activities, not to say the 
fray, of modern life, but who retreat as often as they 
can to “the Spirit’s secret cell, where song and 
prayer forever dwell.” Without this latter class con- 
fusion and death would follow. 

So the Friends are divided into two general classes 
—those who retain their primitive simplicity and 
spirituality, and those who, with the garb and accent 
of Friends, are among the shrewdest of the shrewd, 
and steadily accumulate large fortunes. It was the 
opinion of one of the wisest Friends that the affinity 
between the best Methodist and the best Friend is 
greater than between any other types of Christians. 
Yet the accidental differences presented above are so 
great that hardly any more striking contrast can be 
found than the subdued quietness of a Friends’ meet- 
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ing and the energetic demonstrations of a Methodist 
revival. 

Friends have undergone considerable modifica- 
tions. They have a society in Brooklyn where they 
sing, and where quite a demonstrative revival was 
in progress a few years ago. Over this a pious Friend 
grieved, remarking to the writer that he could not 
“ fellowship ” their proceedings. He believed in be- 
ing one thing or the other, and if he were going that 
far he would leave the peculiarities of the Friends 
behind. 

Weare sorry to see them declining in numbers. 
Recent statements in the papers show that in the 
West they are growing; but where they grow they 
are assimilating to other religious bodies. Their 
early history is among the most romantic in the an- 
nals of Christianity; they bore testimony against 
kings and priests ; were ready to die for their faith ; 
practiced the most astonishing self-denial without 
retiring to cloisters or monasteries; and without 
starvation or set fasts of a severe nature, they brought 
their bodily appetites and passions under subjection, 
and attained the quietness and composure equal to 
that of the most devout mystic. Their relations to 
the early history of the United States were pecu- 
liarly beautiful. They witnessed a good confession 
when many other professed Christians poured out 
libations to Bacchus, and bore their testimony 
against slavery when almost a whole nation bowed 
down before the golden calf. But, as in the early 
Church the Lord recognized Nathaniel as an Israel- 
ite, indeed, in whom was no guile, and Peter and 
John, though sons of thunder, as his disciples, so 
there is room to-day for the gentle spirit and unob- 
trusive life of the consistent Friend, and the energy 
and devout zeal ot the most characteristic Metho- 
dist. 


“ UNLEAVENED BREAD.” 
Axnout a week before the Passover, several families 
join in the making of this so-called “ bread,” which is 
to be the chief article of food for the whole paschal 
week. The male members—both adults and boys— 
meet very early at the appointed house, where cer- 
tain rooms on the lower floor are already cleansed 
and set apart for the occasion. However wealthy a 
man may be, he would not forego the privilege of 
lending a hand in this holy work, as it is considered 
a great blessing. No women take part this day. In 
faithfully grinding and preparing the finest wheaten 
flour, packing it in new sacks made by themselves, 
the ladies have done their share. The Arabian Jews 
use for this purpose none other wheat but that sold 
by theirown people, who testify that Hebrews super- 
vised the thrashing, and that no water or moisture 
ever touched the grain. This of course tends to make 
the Passover bread much more expensive than the 
ordinary staff of life. The services of two or three 


professional Jewish bakers are secured for the day. 
They do the baking, and guide their fellow-men in 
the handling, shaping, or making of these thin, round 
biscuits, somewhat in the shape of large pancakes. 
Strictly speaking, they should be termed thin wafers, 
or crackers, and are intended to keep over for several 
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weeks. No alien should take part in this sacred work. 
The oldest member of the company is designated to 
read aloud portions of the Exodus account, both from 
Scriptures and from rabbinical legends. The others 
silently proceed with their work. None would open 
his mouth while he had a portion of the dough in 
his hands, for fear of its being desecrated by his 
breath and saliva. All perspiration should be care- 
fully wiped off; the hands must be scrupulously 
washed ; and the long, flowing sleeves tied together 
on the back of the neck, so as not to come in contact 
with the dough. They usually manage to finish the 
baking in one day, so that towards night each house- 
holder takes his portion home. It is deemed merito- 
rious to make the unleavened bread thus in a sort of 
joint-stock company, as it offers a favorable opportu- 
nity for helping the needy in a delicate manner. The 
rich bring extra quantity of flour, and leave the sur- 
plus for those who have less.—Ezra Isaac, in S. 8S. 
Times. 


MAKING SHOES. 


In his little hut by the rocky shore, 
Where the waters ever with changing hues 
Creep in and out with a drowsy roar, 
Sits an old man fashioning babies’ shoes ; 
His face is wrinkled, his hair is white, 
His form is bent with his years of care, 
But always the old man’s heart is light, 
And he sings to himself as he labors there : 
“ Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Stitching ever till set of sun ; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Hours come and go, 
Rest comes after the work is done!” 


Through the window, glistening far away, 
He watches the white sails out at sea 
As they slowly fade from the shining bay, 
Chased out by the west wind light and free ; 
And a far-off look in his faded eyes 
Reveals that his thoughts are drifting far 
With the gleaming sails where the sea gull flies, 
And he sings with his heart o’er the harbor bar : 
“Pegging away 
All the long day, 
White sails drifting across the sea ; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Tides come and go, 
Voyage soon over for you and me!” 


He turns to his work, and his rough old hands, 
As honest as human hands can be, 
Draw out the threads with their twisted strands, 
And stitch the crooked seams faithfully. 
For babies’ feet must be shod with care, 
And old age carries the work along, 
And shoes are better by far to wear 
When pegged and stitched with a little song: 
; “ Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Infancy, childhood, youth, and age ; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Years come and go; 
Life is only a written page!” 


And thus he toils, while the days go by, 
Spring turns to summer along the shore, 
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The summers fade and the roses die, 
And snow-drifts whiten the headlands o’er; 
And, day by day, as the seasons run, 
He sings and toils in a thoughtful use, 
His thread near wasted, work almost done, 
An old man fashioning babies’ shoes : 
“ Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Shine and shadow, spring and fall: 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Men come and go; 
God the Father is over all!” 


—F.S. Cutler. 


SS 


CHILD-LOVE. 
Ou, to recall the days when, on the road 
That led me, cheerful or depressed, towards home, 
My little timid son was wont to come 
Within my ken, not far from my abode! 
On seeing me his eager joy he curbed, 
Uncertain of my mood. He peeled his stick 
With anxious mien, while casting glances quick 
To learn my humor; if I seemed disturbed 
As I drew near, he loitered by my side— 
A thought behind—and looked intent on work; 
But if I smiled—then, with a sudden jerk, 
His stick flew far, and such a whelming tide 
Of love burst forth, in smiles and misty tears, 
And pressure of his loving little hand, and eager confi- 
dence of hopes and fears. 


Oh, that we did not fail so oft to find 
God’s angels in our children! How our eyes 
Are holden, while we deem that we are wise; 
Whereas we are but very dull and blind! 
For what are trifling faults—a noisy tone, 
A broken platter, or a missing hat ? 
Can we not foster love so passionate, 
Yet gently chide? Alas! why be so prone 
To silence lips so loving, or to make 
The little heart e’en for a moment ache 
Because our nerves are jarred? How soon we lose 
Perception of the treasure of its love! 
Shock our fastidious sense, and we refuse 
The love that fills the little heart with joy—the solace 
that could half our griefs remove. 


— The Spectator. 


— 


LOUISA ALCOTT’S CHILDHOOD. 


A Few weeks before her sudden death, Louisa M. Al- 
cott prepared for the Youths’ Companion an account of 
her youthful reminiscences. It has since been pub- 
lished in the Companion, and will be of new and 
touching interest, as one of the last pieces of work 
from the pen of that beloved writer. She says: 

One of my earliest memories is of playing with 
books in my father’s study, building towers and 
bridges of the big dictionaries, looking at pictures, 
pretending to read, and scribbling on blank pages 
whenever pen or pencil could be found. Many of 
these first attempts at authorship still exist, and I 
often wonder if these childish plays did not influence 
my after-life, since books have been my greatest 
comfort, castle-building a never-failing delight, and 
scribbling a very profitable amusement. 

Another very vivid recollection is of the day when 
running after my hoop I fell into the frog pond and 
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was rescued by a black boy, becoming a friend to the 
colored race then and there, though my motber al- 
ways declared that I was an abolitionist at the age 
of three. 

During the Garrison riot in Boston the portrait of 
George Thompson was hidden under a bed in our 
house for safe keeping, and I am told that I used to 
go and comfort “the good man who helped poor 
slaves” in his captivity. However that may be, the 
conversion was genuine, and my greatest pride is in 
the fact that I have lived to know the brave men and 
women who did so much for the cause, and that I had 
a very small share in the war-which put an end to a 
great wrong. 

Being born on the birthday of Columbus, I seem 
to have something of my patron saint’s spirit of ad- 
venture, and running away was one of the delights 
of my childhood. Many a social lunch haveI shared 
with hospitable Irish beggar children, as we ate our 
crusts, cold potatoes, and salt fish on voyages of dis- 
covery among the ash heaps of the waste land that 
then lay where the Albany station now stands. 


Many an impromptu picnic have I had on the dear 
old common, with strange boys, pretty babies, and 
friendly dogs, who always seemed to feel that this 
reckless voung person needed looking after. 

On one occasion the town crier found me fast 
asleep at nine o’clock at night, on a door-step in Bed- 
ford street, with my head pillowed on the curly breast 
of a big Newfoundland, who was with difficulty per- 
suaded to release the weary little wanderer who had 
sobbed herself to sleep there. 

I often smile as I pass that door, and never forget 
to give a grateful pat to every big dog I meet, for 
never have I slept more soundly than on that 
dusty step, nor found a better friend than the noble 
animal who watched over the lost baby so faithfully. 

My father’s school was the only one I ever went 
to, and when this was broken up because he intro- 
duced methods now all the fashion, our lessons went 
on at home, for he was always sure of four little pu- 
pils who firmly believed in their teacher, though 
they have not done him all the credit he deserved. 

I never liked arithmetic or grammar, and dodged 
these branches on all occasions ; but reading, compo- 
sition, history, and geography I enjoyed, as well as 
the stories read to us with a skill which made the 
dullest charming and useful. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Krummacher’s “ Parables,” 
“Miss Edgeworth,” and the best of the dear old fairy 
tales, made that hour the pleasantest of our day. On 
Sundays we had a simple service of Bible stories, 
hymns, and conversation about the state of our little 
consciences and the conduct of our childish lives 
which never will be forgotten. 

Walks each morning round the Common while in 
the city, and long tramps over hill and dale when 
our home was in the country, werea part of our 
education, as well as every sort of housework, 
for which I have always been very grateful, since 
such knowledge makes one independent in these 
days of domestic tribulation with the help who 
are too often only hindrances. 

Needle-work began early, and at ten my skilful 
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sister made a linen shirt beautifully, while at twelve 
I set up as a doll’s dress-maker, with my sign out and 
wonderful models in my window. All the children 
employed me, and my turbans were the rage at one 
time to the great dismay of the neighbors’ hens, who 
were hotly hunted down, that I might tweak out 
their downiest feathers to adorn the dolls’ headgear. 

Active exercise was my delight from the time 
when, achild of six,I drove my hoop around the 
Common without stopping, to the days when I did 
my twenty miles in five hours and went toa party in 
the evening. 

I always thought I must have been a deeror a 
horse in some former state, because it was such a joy 
torun. No boy could be my friend till I had beaten 
him in a race,and no girl if she refused to climb 
trees, leap fences, and be a tomboy. 

My wise mother, anxious to give me a strong body 
to support a lively brain, turned me loose in the 
country and let me run wild, learning of nature what 
no books can teach, and being led, as those who 
truly love her seldom fail to be, 

“Through nature up to nature’s God.” 

I remember running over the hills just at dawn 
one summer morning, and, pausing to rest in the si- 
lent woods, saw, through an arch of trees, the sun 
rise over river, hill, and wide green meadows as I 
never saw it before. 

Something born of the lovely hour, a happy mood, 
and the unfolding aspirations of a child’s soul seemed 
to bring me very near to God, and in the hush of 
that morning hour I always felt that I “ got relig- 
ion,” as the phrase goes. A new and vital sense of 
His presence, tender and sustaining as a father’s 
arms, came to me then, never to change through 
forty years of life’s vicissitudes, but to grow stronger 
for the sharp discipline of poverty and pain, sorrow 
and success. 

Those Concord days were the happiest of my life, 
for we had charming playmates in the little Emer- 
sons, Channings, Hawthornes, and Goodwins, with 
the illustrious parents and their friends to enjoy our 
pranks and share our excursions. 

Plays in the barn were a favorite amusement, and 
we dramatized the fairy tales in great style. Our 
giant came tumbling off a Joft when Jack cut down 
the squash vine running up a ladder to represent the 
immortal bean. Cinderella rolled away in a vast 
pumpkin, and a long black pudding was lowered by 
invisible hands to fasten itself on the nose of the wo- 
man who wasted her three wishes. 

Little pilgrims journeyed over the bills with scrip 
and staff and cockle-shells in their hats; elves held 
their pretty revels among the pines, and “ Peter Wil- 
kins’s” flying ladies came swinging down on the 
birch tree-tops. Lords and ladies haunted the gar- 
den, and mermaids splashed in the bath-house of 
woven willows over the brook. 

People wondered at our frolics, but enjoyed them, 
and droll stories are still told of the adventures of 
those days. Mr. Emerson and Margaret Fuller were 


visiting my parents one afternoon, and the conversa- 
tion having turned to the ever interesting subject of 
education, Miss Fuller said : 





“Well, Mr. Alcott, you have been able to carry 
out your methods in your own family, and I should 
like to see your model children.” 

She did in a few moments, for as the guests stood 
on the door steps, a wild uproar approached, and 
round the corner of the house came a wheelbarrow 
holding baby May arrayed as a queen; I was the 
horse, bitted and bridled and driven by my elder sis- 
ter Anna, while Lizzie played dog and barked as 
loud as her gentle voice permitted. 

All were shouting and wild with fun which, how- 
ever, came to a sudden end as we espied the stately 
group before us, for my foot tripped, and down we 
all went in a laughing heap, while my mother put a 
climax to the joke by saying with a dramatic wave 
of the hand: 

“ Here are the model children, Miss Fuller.” 

My sentimental period began at fifteen, when I 
fell to writing romances, poems, a “ heart journal,” 
and dreaming dreams of a splendid future. 

Browsing over Mr. Emerson’s library I found 
“ Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child,” and was at 
once fired with the desire to be asecond Bettine, 
and making my father’s friend my Goethe. So I 
wrote letters to him, but was wise enough never to 
send them, left wild flowers on the door steps of my 
“ Master,” sung Mignon’s song in very bad German 
under his window, and was fond of wandering by 
moonlight, or sitting in a cherry tree at midnight till 
the owls scared me to bed. 

The girlish folly did not last long, and the letters 
were burnt years ago, but Goethe is still my favorite 
author, and Emerson remained my beloved “ Mas- 
ter” while he lived, doing more for me, as for many 
another young soul, than he ever knew, by the sim- 
ple beauty of his life, the truth and wisdom of his 
books, the example of a good, great man untempted 
and unspoiled by the world which he made nobler 
while in it, and left the richer when he went. 


The trials of life began about this time, and my 
happy childhood ended. Money is never plentiful 
in a philosopher’s house, and even the maternal peli- 
can could not supply all our wants on the small in- 
come which was freely shared with every needy soul 
who asked for help. 

Fugitive slaves were sheltered under our roof, and 
my first pupil was a very black George Washington 
whom I taught to write on the hearth with charcoal, 
his big fingers finding pen and pencil unmanageable. 

Motherless girls seeking protection were guarded 
among us; hungry travelers sent on to our door to 
be fed and warmed, and if the philosopher happened 
to own two coats the best went to a needy brother, 
for these were practical Christians who had the most 
perfect faith in Providence, and never found it be- 
trayed. 

In those days the prophets were not honored in 
their own land, and Concord had not yet discovered 
her great men. It was a sort of refuge for reformers 
of all sorts, whom the good natives regarded as luna- 
tics, harmless but amusing. 

My father went away to hold his classes and cen- 
versations, and we women folk began to feel that we 
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day we decided to move to Boston and try our fate 
again after years in the wilderness. 
My father’s prospect was as promising as a phil- 


| osopher’s ever is in a money-making world, my 


mother’s friends offered her a good salary as their 
missionary to the poor, and my sister and I hoped 
to teach. It was an anxious council, and always pre- 
ferring action to discussion, I took a brief run over 
the hill and then settled down for “a good think ” in 
my favorite retreat. It was an old cart-wheel, half- 
hidden in grass under the locusts, where I used to 
sit to wrestle with my sums, and usually forgot them, 
scribbling verses or fairy tales on my slate instead. 
Perched on the hub I surveyed the prospect and 
found it rather gloomy, with leafless trees, sere grass, 
leaden sky and frosty air; but the hopeful heart of 
fifteen beat warmly under the old red shawl, visions 
of success gave the gray clouds a silvery lining, and 
I said defiantly, as I shook my fist at fate embodied 
in a crow cawing dismally on the fence near by.— 

“TI will do something by-and-by. Don’t care what, 
teach, sew, act, write, anything to help the family ; 
and I’ll be rich and famous and happy before I die, 
see if I won’t!” 

Startled by this audacious outburst, the crow flew 
away, but the old wheel creaked as if it began to 
turn that moment, stirred by the intense desire of 
an ambitious girl to work for those she loved and 
find some reward when the duty was done. 

I did not mind the omen then, and returned to 
the house cold but resolute. I think I began to 
shoulder my burden then and there, for when the 
free country life ended the wild colt soon learned to 
tug in harness, only breaking loose now and then for 
a taste of beloved liberty. 

My sisters and I had cherished fine dreams of a 
home in the city, but when we found ourselves in a 
small house at the South End with not a tree in 
sight, only a back yard to play in, and no money to 
buy any of the splendors before us, we all rebelled 
and longed for the country again. 


Anna soon found little pupils, and trudged away 
each morning to her daily task, pausing at the corner 
to wave her hand to me in answer to my salute with 
the duster. My father went to his classes at his room 
down town, mother to her all-absorbing poor, the 
little girls to school, and I was left to keep house, 
feeling like a caged sea-gull as I washed dishes and 
cooked in the basement kitchen where my prospect 
was limited to a procession of muddy boots. 

Good drill, but very hard, and my only consola- 
tion was the evening reiinion when all met with such 
varied reports of the day’s adventures, we could not 
fail to find both amusement and instruction. 

Father brought news from the upper world, and 
the wise, good people who adorned it; mother, usu- 
ally much dilapidated because she would give away 
her clothes, with sad tales of suffering and sin from 
the darker side of life; gentle Anna a modest ac- 
count of her success as teacher, for even at seventeen 
her sweet nature won all who knew her, and her pa- 
tience quelled the most rebellious pupil. 

My reports were usually a mixture of the tragic 


also might do something. So one gloomy Noyember , and the comic, and the children poured their small 
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joys and woes into the family bosom, where comfort 
and sympathy were always to be found. 

Then we youngsters adjourned to the kitchen for 
our fun, which usually consisted of writing, dressing, 
and acting a series of remarkable plays. In one I 
remember I took five parts and Anna four, with 
lightning changes of costume, and characters vary- 
ing from a Greek prince in silver armor to a mur- 
derer in chains. 

It was good training for memory and fingers, for 
we recited pages without a fault, and made every 
sort of property from a harp to a fairy’s spangled 
wings. Later we acted Shakespeare, and Hamlet 
was my favorite hero, played with a gloomy glare 
and a tragic stalk which I have never seen sur- 
passed. 

But we were now beginning to play our parts on 
a real stage, and to know something of the pathetic 
side of life with its hard facts, irksome duties, many 
temptations, and the daily sacrifice of self. For- 
tunately we had the truest, tenderest of guides and 
guards, and so learned the sweet uses of adversity, 
the value of honest work, the beautiful law of com- 
pensation which gives more than it takes, and the 
real significance of life. 

At sixteen I began to teach twenty pupils, and 
for ten years learned to know and love children. 
The story writing went on all the while with the 
usual trials of beginners. Fairy tales told the Em- 
ersons made the first printed book, and “ Hospital 
Sketches ” the first successful one. 

Every experience went into the caldron to come 
out as froth, or evaporate in smoke, till time and 
suffering strengthened and clarified the mixture of 
truth and fancy, and a wholesome draught for chil- 
dren began to flow pleasantly and profitably. 

So the omen proved a true one, and the wheel of 
fortune turned slowly, till the girl of fifteen found 
herself a woman of fifty with her prophetic dream 
beautifully realized, her duty done, her reward far 
greater than she deserved. 


SIDNEY HOWARD GAY. 
Sypney Howarp Gay—a well-known journalist and 
writer, and an active Abolitionist—died at his home 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, on the 25th ult., 
in his seventy-fifth year. He had been for sev- 
eral years partly paralyzed, and his death brought re- 
lief from much suffering. He was born at Hingham, 
Mass,, and entered Harvard College at fifteen, but 
was obliged to relinquish his studies before graduat- 
ing, on account of ill health. A biographical sketch 
in the New York Evening Post adds: He spent some 
time in travel and in a Boston counting-house, after 
which he began the study of lawin his father’s office, 
but he soon abandoned it from a peculiar cause. Be- 
lieving the institution of slavery to be iniquitous, he 
felt that he could not conscientiously take the oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
which recognized the system as legal, and he was 
therefore morally barred from practising in the courts. 
He had to a notable degree the “ courage of his opin- 
ions” upon all moral and political questions, and he 
joined the Garrisonian abolitionists at a time when 
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their numbers were very weak and their views most 
unpopular. In 1842 he became a lecturing agent for 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and from 1844 
till 1857 he edited the Anti-Slavery Standard, pub- 
lished in this city. 

Then he became a member of the editorial staff 
of the New York Tribune, and from 1862 to 1866 he 
was the managing editor of that paper. Mr. Gay was 
warmly in favor of the most energetic and persistent 
prosecution of the war for the Union, and his pen 
was forcible in the advocacy of his principles. In 
1867 he removed to Chicago, and till the great fire of 
1871 he was the managing editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. During the winter following the fire he acted 
with the Relief Committee, and in the spring of 1872 
he wrote the first public report of their important 
work. 

Afterwards, for two years, Mr. Gay was the man- 
aging editor of the Evening Post. In 1874 the late 
William Cullen Bryant, then the editor of this jour- 
nal, was invited by the publishing house of Charles 
Scribner's Sons to undertake the preparation of a 
“ Popular History of the United States,” and he con- 
sented to aid in the work on condition that Mr. Gay 
should be its author. Mr. Bryant wrote the preface 
to the first of the four volumes, and Mr. Gay wrote 
the history itself, with some assistance in special 
chapters, for which credit was given in the prefaces. 
The work treated American history upon a new plan, 
and was received with much public favor. Mr. Gay 
afterwards wrote a“ Life of James Madison,” (Bos- 
ton, 1884), and when disabled by illness was engaged 
upon a biography of Edmund Quincy for the “Amer- 
ican Men of Letters” series. He leaves a widow, 
one son, and two daughters. 


SELF-FORGETFULNEss in love for others has a fore- 
most place in our ideal of character, and our deep 
homage as representing the true end of our humanity. 
We exact it from ourselves, and the poor answer we 
make to the demand costs us many a sigh; and, till 
we can break the bonds that hold us to our centre, 
and lose our self-care in constant sacrifice, a shadow 
of silent reproach lies upon our heart. Who is so 
faultless or so obtuse as to be ignorant what shame 
there is, not only in snatched advantages and ease 
retained to others’ loss, but in ungentle words, in 
wronging judgment within our private thoughts 
alone,—nay, in simple blindness to what is passing 
in another’s mind? Who does not upbraid himself 
for his slowness in those sympathies which are as a 
multiplying mirror to the joys of life, reflecting them 
in endless play ?—A. P. Peabody. 





Tuere’s things go on in the soul, and times when 
feelings come into you like a rushing mighty wind, 
as the Scripture says, and part your life in two a’most. 

Those are things you can’t bottle up. . . . 
That shows one there’s deep, speritial things in re- 
ligion. You can’t make much out wi’ talking about 
it, but you feel it—“Adam Bede.” 


Nicat brings out stars as sorrow shows us truths. 
—Bailey. 
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WHAT WE OWE TO THE SLEEPLESS. 


Ir is because there are others who will not sleep, 
that we have the privilege of sleeping in restfulness 
and in safety. And it is because of the wakeful 
watching of those who cannot sleep, that our wake- 
ful hours have much of their added cheer and help- 
fulness. Sleeping and waking we are indebted to 
those who wake while others sleep; and it behooves 
us to be mindful of our multiplied obligations to the 
sleepless. 

In our city or our village homes we go to our sleep 
at night with a feeling of security because of the 
wakefulness of policemen and of other watchers, who 
guard our persons and our property while we sleep. 
Riding across the country by railroad at night, we lie 
down to sleep as restfully as in our homes, because of 
our confidence in the sleepless watching of engineer 
and of brakemen on the train, and of guards at the 
bridges and the switches along our track. Crossing 
the ocean, we seek rest in our berths without anxiety, 
because we know that at the pilot-house, on the deck, 
at the lookout, and in the engine-rooms below, there 
are keen eyes that will not sleep. And so on land or 
sea, at home or abroad, in the ordinary course of busy 
life, we have reason to realize our indebtedness to 
those who wake while others sleep. 

From the beginning of our troubled life to its 
fevered close, our safety pivots on the willing sleep- 
lessness of those who watch in our behalf. It is be- 
cause the loving mother will not give way to sleep, 
when her tired body and her throbbing head long 
for it, and she keeps awake only by the exercise of 
all her firm will, prompted by the best impellings of 
her whole true heart, that the helpless child is 
brought safely through the varied trials and ills of 
infancy. It is only as the devoted wife or sister, or 
as the skilled nurse, watches in tireless wakefulness 
by the bedside of the strong man struggling with 
acute disease, that he on whom the family, the com- 
munity, or the nation leans is held to continued life, 
and is raised to renewed activities in health. It is, 
indeed, by the sleeplessness of the sleepless, that the 
sleeping and the waking of those who sleepand wake 
bring rest and refreshing, and are guarded from un- 
numbered perils. : 

There is, in fact, no promise of God’s loving fidel- 
ity to those who trust him which is more precious as 
it stands, or for which we have more reason to be 
grateful, than the promise of his tireless sleeplessness 
as the watcher over his dear ones: 

“ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
Therefore it is that the Psalmist says, and therefore 
it is that every one of us can say : 

“Tn peace will I both lay me down and sleep : 

For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety.” 
Yet how little prominence has this thought in our 
minds as a cause of unfailing rejoicing! 


But it is not alone those who wake and watch on, 


their own choice, as a matter of duty, to whose sleep- 
lessness we are indebted for much that we have rea- 
son to be grateful for. Those who cannot sleep are, 





in many an instance, enabled -" their very niin. 
ness to be a means of good to us beyond all that they 
could compass in our behalf if they slept as others 
sleep. There are sorrows and sufferings which for- 
bid sleep, but which enrich the soul of the sleepless 
one; and out of such sleeplessness there comes a 
blessing to all who are within the sweep of its benef- 
icent influence. Paul and Silas, with their smarting 
backs and fettered feet in their inner dungeon at 
Philippi, could not sleep, but in their sleeplessness 
they could sing God’s praises with such added sweet- 
ness and power that the strains of their rejoicing 
filled the ears of their heaviest-hearted companions 
in bondage, and transformed the gloomy prison- 
house into a sanctuary of light and peace in Christian 
believing. And the song-filled sleeplessness of weary 
prisoners of grief and pain is one of the potent forces 
of good in the universe of God to-day. 

And because of this loving, grateful service of 
God’s sleepless worshippers, we who sleep and rest 
are sharers in the blessing which their devotion 
brings. 

It is in the hours of sleeplessness from sorrow and 
pain that the faithful heart grows tenderest toward 
God and toward God’s dear ones; and it is only 
through these experientes in sleeplessness that any 
God-inspired comforter of those who mourn or who 
suffer acquire his chiefest power of comforting. He 
who has never been so racked and tried that he could 
not sleep, cannot speak intelligibly to the heart of 
hearts of a sleepless sufferer. And he whose words 
come home to every aching heart like strength-bring- 
ing balm, is sure to be one who has waked and 
watched involuntarily while others slept restfully. 
To realize this truth is inevitably to give us a new 
sense of our indebtedness to those who have ac- 
quired their power to help us at the cost of wearying 
sleeplessness. They need our grateful sympathy, 
and they deserve it. 

There is comfort in this truth to those who cannot 
sleep. Since there is new power for good through 
waking and watching while others sleep, then that 
sleeplessness which is unwelcome for its own sake 
can be welcomed for Christ’s sake. When we must 
count the long hours of darkness drearily, through 
pain or sorrow that will not let us sleep, we can 
thank God that by this means we are gaining an in- 
sight of his love, and a nearness to himself that shall 
enable us to minister in his name to those whose 
needs can be met only through our wise use of sleep- 
lessness. It is a privilege that God grants to us, 
when he permits us to be sleepless sufferers, in order 
that we may wake and watch for those who are dear 
to himself.—S. S. Times. 


INCLINATION may run in the same direction as 
duty ; but the direction of inclination does not in 


itself decide the direction of duty. When duty 
runs in the opposite direction, the only safe thing to 
do is to go in the opposite direction from that of 
inclination. In other words, it is often the case that 
one must have a care to do what he doesn’t want to 
do, and not to do what he does want to do.—Sunday 
School Times. 
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SINS OF MEMORY. 
A quaint English worthy prayed, “ Lord, forgive the 
wickedness of my memory, that it is incontinent of 
good things, and keeps only what is bad.” 

Many a man has had the same trouble. The se- 
verest punishment for listening to profane and inde- 
cent jesting is the officiousness with which memory 
obtrudes the offensive thing, at the very time when 
we are endeavoring to join in some serious or holy 
occupation, But inasmuch as we must often, of ne- 
cessity, see and hear evil, it is wise to keep in mind 
also the path to a Lethe, which can drown the recol- 
lection, and wash away the stain. The only natural 
means, which is at all efficacious, is to abstain, if we 
may borrow the photographer’s term, from develop- 
ing the picture. The impressions of an event re- 
ceived at the moment, like the impressions of light 
upon the sensitive plate in the camera, do not con- 
stitute a picture, but only the foundation for one. 
They can be developed and fixed only by an act of 
our own minds; the act of attention to them. Hold 
the attention resolutely upon something else, and 
the impressions fade into forgetfulness. It is not 
the mere hearing that makes the impression, it is 
the listening; it is not merely seeing that fixes the 
image, it is the looking at the object. It is unfortu- 
nately true, that sometimes the very hatefulness of 
a thing compels your attention, and then the ugly 
memory of it may long cling to you. Yet the gen- 
eral law is really a universal one; we can fix the re- 
membrance of what is good by persistently holding 
the attention to it; and we can banish the memory 
of evil by resolutely keeping the attention on some- 
thing else. These are the natural means of keeping 
the heart pure, upon which we can ask the blessing 
of God in full faith of final success.—Dr. T. Hill. 


—— 








SUNNY HUSBANDS. 
Very much has been said about the obligation of 
wives, in regard to wearing perpetual smiles, but it 
seems as if our literary talents have never once 
thought it worth while for the “ man o’ the house” 
occasionally to don a smile when at home in his own 
family circle. 

It certainly is just as essential to domestic hap pi- 
ness for a man to be sunny and good-tempered as it is 
for the woman. 

We often doubt whether the male head of a family 
really appreciates the opportunity he has for diffusing 
sunshine at home, or comprehends how much of 
gloom he can bring into the family circle by entering 
its sacred precincts with a frown on his countenance. 
The wife and mother is within four walls from morn- 
ing till night, with but few exceptions ; and must bear 
the worriment of fretful children, inefficient servants, 
weak nerves, and many other perplexities ; and she 
must do this, day after day, while the husband goes 
out from these petty details of home care, has the 
benefit of the pure, fresh air, meets with friends, has 
a social, good time, which altogether acts as a charm 
upon the physical man, and, if he does as he should, 
he will come home cheerful and buoyant,and thereby 
lighten the household life for his wife, and drive dull 
care and gloom from her careworn brow. Some men 


can be all smiles away from home, but at home they 
are ascross as bears;and yet we hear it said, on 
every side, “‘ Wives, meet your husbands with a 
smile.”—Aunt Jane, in Homestead. 


Ler patience have her perfect work and bring 
forth her celestial fruits. Trust to God to weave your 
thread into the great web, though the pattern shows 
it not yet.—George MacDonald. 





“O, WOE to those who trample on the mind— 
That deathless thing! They know not what they do, 
Nor that they deal with. Man, perchance, may bind 
The flower his step hath bruised; or light anew 
The torch he quenches; or to the music wind 
Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew ;— 
But for the soul, O tremble and beware 
To lay rude hands upon God’s mystery there !” 





Duty performed isa moral tonic: if neglected, the 
moral tone and strength are weakened, and the spi rit- 
ual health undermined.—Tryon Edwards. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—E. P. Duplex, a colored justice of the peace, has been 
elected mayor of Wheatland, Cal. It is said that he is the 
first of his race to fill such a position on the Pacific 
coast. 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that no one but her son is in possession of letters 
and papers to serve as a basis for an authorized version of 
her life. Mrs. Stowe has no interest in the biography now 
being written by Florine Thayer McCray, of Hartford, 
Conn.— Exchange. 


—Degrees were conferred upon four Japanese students 
by Yale College. ‘One of them,” says the Christian at 
Work, “ is Shinkichi Shegimi, of the Scientific School. He 
is a typical Japanese, four feet tall, and weighs ninety 
pounds. He came to this country without money or 
friends, drifted to Yale, was taken in charge by President 
Dwight and members of the faculty, ard now graduates 
with honor.” 


—It is reported from Chicago in regard to Western 
crops that corn in Eastern Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa, and Illinois could not look better. In Western 
Kansas, where they had a failure last year, the vutlook is 
superb. The roads are muddy in Colorado, and good corn 
is to be seen in the eastern part of the State, grown with- 
out irrigation. The wheat crop is much improved, and 
the grass crop is something wonderful. Even the high 
hills between Kansas and the Rocky Mountains are green 
with grass. It is believed there will be the old yield of 
23,000,000 bushels of corn this year. 


—An exhibition of devices for the prevention of acci- 
dents has been planned to take place in Berlin from April 
to June, 1889. The Prussian government has permitted 
the gratuitous use of the large exhibition place in that 
city near the Thiergarten and the Lehrte Depot. A report 
of the U.S. consul-general to the Department of State, 
says : 

“The articles to be exhibited are to consist in ma- 
chinery, apparatus of all kinds now in use to guard against 
accidents, in tools, working pieces,and working materials ; 
in models ; in plans, drawings, photographs, and specifica- 
tions ; in copies of regulations, rules for factories, statutes, 
and printed matter relating to accidents and to their pre- 
vention, as far as they come under the province of trades 
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and factories defined by the German accident insurance 
acts. Allarticles that relate generally to the protection 
of laborers and to the promotion of their welfare and 
safety at the works insured will be admitted.” — The Amer- 
ican. 

—California is taking up silk culture with enthusiasm. 
The State Board of Silk Culture sent 10,000 mulberry trees 
and cuttings to silk cultivators, and this season will put out 
50,000 more. Worms and eggs are given to applicants who 
desire them and are already the owners of mulberry trees. 
Women are taking up silk culture as an occupation in Cali- 
fornia. 

—The opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway on the 
27th of last month as far as Samarcand, in Turkestan, is 
an event of no common importance to Russia, and shows 
the direction the interest and ambition of Russia are 
taking toward control in the rich provinces of Central 
Asia. It is, of course, a military road, but is of commer- 
cial value in the way of opening up the cotton-fields of 
Turkestan to the factories in Moscow. The production of 
cotton in Turkestan amounted last year to 500,000 pounds ; 
but the necessity and difficulty of irrigation and the fail- 
ure of government experiments in its encouragement 
combine to render serious competitions with the United 
States an event of very distant date.—The American. 

—Kentucky was the first State in the Union to give 
school suffrage to women. The law was passed in 1852. It 
was, however, very limited in its application. It provided 
that “any widow having a child between six and eighteen 
years” might vote for school trustees, either in person or 
by written proxy. But all men were allowed to vote at 
school elections, whether they were married or bachelors, 
fathers of families or childless. 


—A few years ago, only one or two women in Omaha, 
Neb., had the courage to vote at schoolelections. Now, the 
Woman's Tribune says, the women very generally vote, and 
at the last election a number of women were appointed by 
the mayor as judges and clerks of the election. In nearly 
all the wards, three out of five of these officers were wo- 
men, and in every ward there were at least two. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Dr. CLARA MARSHALL, one of the Faculty of the Wo- 
men’s Medical College, Philadelphia, has been elected 
Dean, filling the vacancy caused by the lamented death of 
Dr. Rachel L. Bodley. 

Orro LusGER, entomologist, has returned from the 
scene of the grasshopper invasion in the northern part of 
the State of Minnesota and says the efforts made to de- 
stroy the insects have been so successful that at least a 
half yield of crops may be expected. The fact has been 
revealed that each insect is attacked by so many parasites 
that their future invasion is quite improbable. 

Ir is announced that in Pittsburg a combination has 
been formed of druggists, milk dealers, and others to 
make the “Sunday law of 1794” unpopular by enforcing 
its provisions against street car companies, newspaper car- 
riers, drivers of private carriages, etc. 

Tue steamer Swatara arrived at Nonquitt, Massachu- 
setts, at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th inst, and 
General Sheridan was taken ashore to his own cottage. 
The reports as to his condition are favorable. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Conference under care of the Temperance Com- 
mittee of Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at Cen- 
tre Meeting-house, Delaware, on First-day, the 15th of 
Seventh month, at 2 o’clock, p.m. All are cordially in- 
vited to participate. 
cLMA M. PREsTON, Secretary. 
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*,* PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 9, 1888. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
We have received contributions for the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association from 
Bryn Mawr, 
A friend of the children, 
Edward Cope, 
George W. Robins, 
Thomas Woodnutt, 
M. B., 
E, P., 


$10.00 
3.00 


Previously reported 


Total 
For the Sanitarium from 
Bryn Mawr, $10.00 
FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness, More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
Royal Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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| CONSTANTLY ON HAN 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10TH Street, Philada 
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RI CHARDS & SH OURDS, epestenent Securities _ Guarée- 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | teed Mortgages. 
DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO.’ 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Rich. E. C t : 

R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, | oe See 708 WALNUT St., PHTLA’DA, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 38 ParK Row, New York. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIoNs and a SuRPLUs of over Two AND A 
HALF MrLuions. s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-~@g 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN: 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  “""Vice'President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHAN B.C 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, nono Tucxmn Bisrman 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. ~ 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR.A- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


t, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager ot In 
Presiden as Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULFE. 


CARPETINGS. BEE;HIVR CARPETINGS. 
TYL. > i * *» 2 AXMINSTERS, 81.50 
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THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- i ~ 
¥ 





KET ALWAYS HERE. ” » WOQUETTS. ; ' 81.10 ‘ $1.50 
WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- ¥ 7 TAPESTRY = oe 


LOW and Set rad eer 2 4 INGRAINS,. . . 40 to 75 cts. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. yk Bill _ China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
These makes are well known to be . ante of 40 yards, . ; 86. to $20. 
wane » oe pt a on LINOLEUMS AND OIL CLOTHS. 

YRE* woow sHaves and CURTAIN POLES 





BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We furnish a good Spring roller shade, made 
prices. 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 

The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
conn rane tot Sonaanker aveauy, on | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 
find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


best attention. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


Whr.Sixth and Arch Streets Philadetphia. 
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